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44 The Old Testament Student. 

For the size of the book this notice is already too long. Megilla, however, is 
one of the most interesting sections of the Talmud. Much may be learned even 
from this defective translation. II. P. Smith. 



BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE.* 



The Beligious Tract Society of London is publishing a series of books, with 
the above title, upon subjects connected with Bible study. The field intended to 
be covered is large, for the design is to present the results of the most recent in- 
vestigations among the ancient monuments and other records of the Eastern 
peoples. History, geography, archaeology and other topics, which within the past 
few years have done so much for the better understanding of the sacred narra- 
tives, are all to be treated of by men thoroughly competent in these respective 
departments. The results of the labors of many minds and long years are to be 
gathered in brief compass and presented in a way which will be helpful to all 
Bible students who have little leisure for more thorough study. This is the plan, 
and certainly the work, if well done, will be of great value and assistance 
to many. 

Three volumes of the series have been already issued ; the second and third 
are before us, and have been perused with much interest. 

Mr. Harkness, in Assyrian Life and History, has compressed a large amount of 
information within 107 pages. He presents in a clear and systematic way the 
history of this Kingdom from its beginning under Assur-nazir-pal till its downfall 
about 600 B. C. The principal kings are spoken of succinctly and their deeds in 

connection with Israel and Judah are plainly brought out. Prof. Sayce, in his 

contribution to the series, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, dwells more 
particularly upon this history, and shows how much of added interest is given to the 
historical and prophetical portions of the Old Testament, and how dark passages 
are now readily understood in the light thrown upon them from the Assyrian 
Tablets. Prof. Sayce's book is designed to call attention to these points of agree- 
ment between the biblical and other histories, while Mr. Harkness does not seek 
to cover this ground. 

After dwelling upon the history of the Assyrians, Mr. Harkness takes up in suc- 
cession their writing, literature, religion, architecture and art, military and hunt- 
ing matters, and domestic habits and customs. In speaking of their writing, he 

seems to magnify the difficulties of learning the Assyrian language (see p. 37 sq). 
For although it is undoubtedly difficult, yet one can read with a much smaller 
vocabulary than he states— and it is not necessary to cumber the mind at the 

outset with the Archaic and Babylonian forms. It is amazing how abundant 

a literature these people had, for although only one library (Assur-bani-pal's 
at Nineveh) has been thoroughly explored— the amount already available for 
students is much larger than all the Hebrew literature of the Old Testament. 
- — -All of these topics taken up by Mr. Harkness are presented in a manner which 
brings vividly before one the life of this ancient people, giving to us their methods 
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and style of building, their dress and food, and their daily employments so far as 
known. 

Prof. Sayce in his volume, takes up the Bible from Genesis down to the time 
of Nebuchadrezzar — and presents the points upon which the discoveries in Egypt, 
Assyria, Palestine, Babylonia and Asia-Minor throw special light. He covers in 
a large measure the same ground as Rawlinson in his Historical Evidences, but 
much more clearly in view of the recent discoveries. There is one trouble with 
this book, Prof. Sayce is somewhat inclined to be dogmatic in his assertions, and 
thus is led to regard some things as settled which the majority of scholars as yet 
consider doubtful. For instance, he evidently agrees with Friedrich Delitzsch in his 
location of Eden in Babylonia, and states it as an established fact, but Prof. Fran- 
cis Brown gives weighty arguments against this view (see his article in this number 
of the Old Testament Student, p. 1),— so also many would be loathe to iden- 
tify the cherubim of the Scriptures with the winged monsters of Assyria and 
Babylonia ; other examples of this tendency might be given, but these will suffice. 

Prof. Sayce in his discussion of the 10th chapter of Genesis shows how much 
interest may be given to apparently the dry est subject by the grouping of historical 
facts from all available sources around the Word of God. The Exodus out of 
Egypt is discussed ; and the discovery of the city of Pithom with its treasure- 
chambers made in part of strawless bricks is mentioned. The discovery of the 
ancient empire of the Hittites by means of inscriptions found in Asia-Minor and 
at Hamah, the Assyrian kingdom (of which we have already spoken), and the Baby- 
lonian, these all give facts which are very helpful to the clearer understanding of 
the later days of the kingdom of Israel and the captivity of Judah. 

Both of these works are presented in attractive style, of convenient size, 
finely printed, and illustrated in such a way as to greatly add to their value. We 
heartily recommend them, feeling satisfied that no one can read them without 
great benefit. 

If the series is completed in the manner it has begun, it will be valuable to 
many classes of people, and a necessity in the library of every minister who wishes 
to be at all up with the times in sacred archaeology. 



THE EXPOSITOR IN THE PULPIT.* 



This is the title of a lecture delivered by Dr. M. B. Vincent before the stu- 
dents of Union Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Vincent's treatment of the subject is fresh, suggestive, and masterly, — he 
exhibits in a marked degree the characteristics which he lays down as essential to 
true exposition. 

The preacher, says the lecturer in substance, is first of all the interpreter of 
God's Word. This is his manual ; and it is his duty to declare its truths to the 
people. " Exposition is exposing the truth contained in God's Word, laying it open, 
putting it forth where the people may get hold of it." All preaching then is exposi- 
tion and every true sermon expository. Four requisites to true exposition are 
named. (1) Knowledge on the part of the preacher, critical and close. "No day 
should pass without a draught at the integri fontes of Scripture — the Greek Testa- 
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